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MODERN HISTORY 


By HAYES & MOON 
Columbia University 


The authors have been enabled and impelled, in the 
light of the Great War and of the New Europe of to 
day, to tell an entirely new story of the last four hun 
dred Vears. For example, thes have described the 
wars of Louis XTV in the seventeenth century and 
those of Napoleon in the nineteenth with an eye to the 
campaigns of Marshal Foch in the twentieth; they have 
discussed the partition of Poland in the eighteenth cen 
tury with their minds on its restoration in the twen 
tieth; and they have explained the work of Bismarck 
and Cavour with some thought of the recent undoing 
of the one and completion of the other. Similarly they 
have endeavored to show the continuity of modern im 
perialism from the first overseas explorations of the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century to the downfall of 
the German colonial empire in the twentieth century ; 
and it has been possible to illustrate the rise of nation 
alism and democracy by reference not only 
French Revolution and the unifieations of Italy and 
Germany, but also the Russian and German Revolu 
tions and to the half-score of newly independent na- 
tional republics in Europe. The Great War has al- 
ready furnished a new perspective for the old history. 
Of this fact the entire text takes account. 
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PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION! 
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Tests 18, perhaps, one which | 


yt attempt to discuss in this 
Hlodekinson has shown in an 
the which 
there 


marked difference between the psycho-edu- 


results of are 


published, that is a 


shortly to be 
| the economic eriteria of men- 
Children 


more retarded in the publie school 


who are three 


classes, and who by the prevailing stand- 
the psychological examinations 

» adjudged feeble-minded, are able 
ing school in a surprising propor- 

yf cases to support themselves and to 
lanage their affairs under the prevailing 
conditions with ordinary 
An intelli 

which has commonly been aceepted as the 


the 


‘onomie 


pru- 


gence quotient of seventy, 


arbitrary point of demarcation of 
‘eeble minded, in so far as psychological 
t such a demarea- 


sts can eontribute to 


yn, is evidently too high. An intelligence 

of fifty or under, at least as se- 

by these tests, squares better with the 

and economie criteria by which the 

d are ordinarily differentiated. 

Chese findings are in close agreement with 

the conelusions of Cyril Burt as a result of 

his extensive investigations in the London 
schools. 

The relationship of feeble-mindedness to 

is also shown to be 
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Criminality and delinquency are not so 
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eren 


from common conceptions. 
much matters of inheritance as of learning. 
With proper home and school training and 
suitable environment during the period of 
growth, the proportion of delinquents and 
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not exceed that among normal individuals. 
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have been based too largely on institutional 


criminals among feeble-minded need 


Our judgments about feeble-minded 
eases and not sufficiently on those who are 
living among us. 
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2‘*The average adult mental age.’’ E. A. 
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certain facts 


ive adult mental ag 


at which mental growth ceases o; 
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more accurate 


gence quotients as measured by 
‘tests and the study of th 
telligence quotients 
period of growth. This is a matter 
which Professor Bagley has ree 


He has 


determi: 


very much exercised. 


species of educational 


Biblical writer who set the spar 
life at three score years and ten pr 
did not consider himself a vital deter 
st. All 
particular studies is to determi 
the 
mental growth apparently cease. 
It is difficult to differ 
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that one 1S attempting in thes . 


at which on average 
very 
increments due to growt! 
increments which learning makes. 
study of the feeble-minded, we fi 
ever, individuals whose mental 
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| a good part of their lives on the 
r: there is a chance of a good deal 
pansion and they can explore many of 
rious rooms, but they will not get up 
And so with the high- 
ls. In other words, education need 


St eond story. 


ase When growth ceases. 

point, however, that we are at the 
t interested in is in determining 
re mental growth ceases on the average 
the 
Just as we believe that there 


important words are ‘‘on 
rtain individuals whose growth may 
e at two, three and four years of men- 
ge, there are at the other extreme in- 
luals whose growth extends well above 
iverage period, as far above the aver- 
as these individuals that we have just 
that The 
ng in question is simply that when 


of are below average. 


or practically all, the children of four- 


and fifteen years of age in various 
ssachusetts communities have been ex- 
ned, the average of the fifteen-vear- 
s does not advance over that of the 
irteen-year-olds. 
| may also mention briefly three other 
ojects which are now in process of de- 
elopment. 
First, a study of the development of 
ading ability, with particular reference 
a group of children who are ordinarily 
eseribed as non-readers. It has been as- 
imed by many that hereditary factors are 
argely responsible. Studies made during 
the course of the last vear have already 
lemonstrated to us the extent to which en- 
ronmental factors contribute to this diffi- 
ilty and have given us evidence that fur- 
r analysis of these interesting cases will 
soon lead to results of importance not only 
the training of non-readers, but also for 
he general pedagogy of this subject. Meth- 
is of teaching these children to read have 
successfully applied during the last 
vear, 


Secondly, a study which is just begin- 
to disc Ve I 
Harvars 


the early 


ning and by which it is hoped 
from a study of the records of 
least some of 


College at apti 


tudes and interests and possibly as well 
indications of intellectual superiority ot 
men who have subsequently become em) 
nent as scientists, artists, authors, lawyers, 
statesmen and men of affairs. 

Finally, an investigation of individual 
development by means of repeated meas 
of the 


the period of growth* 


urements same individuals during 


Despite the large number of important 


investigations of mental and physical 


growth, each has hitherto been concerned, 
with minor exceptions, with but one or 
developme) T 


two criteria of 


The history of the development of meas 


aspects or 
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ures of mental growth clearly shows tha 
while no single mental test was sufficient!) 
rT the 


indieative of the facts, an average 0 
results of several different tests or cross- 
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sections of mental ability led to resul 
Similarly 


s ot 


great practical importance. 


while students of physical growth, using as 
indieators height and weight and bodily 
rate of 


during growth, 


the 


differentiation 


ossification of bones, dentition and 
pubescence, have each secured results of 


importance, no one measure has been ade 


quate in itself. All of these measures } eed 
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to be applied to the same individuals a 
regular intervals during the period of 
growth. 

Further, we are dealing with an individ 
ual organism whose changing behavior (as 
noted by the mental tests) is only one 
further 
These findings in regard to physical devel. 
opment need to be combined with those in 
regard to the mental development of the 


The results should give 


indication of its development. 


same individuals. 
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the present academic year with the ; 
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a better measure than hitherto available of 
the relative development of the individual 
organism as a whole. 

Such facts as may be ascertained from 
the repeated measurement of a large group 
of individuals are at present much needed. 
The ‘‘mental’’ ages and intelligence quo- 
tients of inferior, normal or _ superior 
children are now based on comparisons 
with the chronologieal age. Every one who 
is familiar with this field knows that the 
intelligenee quotient ought to be ‘* Mental 
Ave divided by Physiological Age’’ rather 
than ‘‘ Mental Age divided by Chronologi- 
cal Age,’’ but from lack of knowledge he 
is not able to make more than a rough ap- 
proximation. 

Some of our much-heralded prodigies, 
who have petered out, have maintained 
their superiority for a few years because 
of earlier maturing plus hot-housing. The 
prognosis of many ‘‘borderline’’ cases, who 
are sometimes regarded as feeble-minded 
and sometimes not, would be more ac- 
curate had we the above information in re- 
gard to them. 

The investigation of exceptionally gifted 


ehildren may be illustrated by the discus- 


an extreme ease. A girl of six 
years and ten months was brought to us by 
the superintendent of schools of a neigh- 
boring town. Her parents had just en- 
tered her for the first time in school and 
insisted that she be placed in the fifth 
grade with children who were on the aver- 
age approximately eleven and one half 
vears of age. Upon examination the su- 
perintendent found that the child could do 
passably the work of that grade, but, be- 
cause of the disparity in ages and the fact 
that the child had never been to school be- 
fore, he placed her temporarily in the 
fourth grade. On a group test of intelli- 
gence which had been given to the school 
just previous to her entrance and which 
was given to her individually, she secured 
a grade corresponding to a mental age of 


twelve 


years, giving her an inte 


quotient of 175. On an individual] 


ination 


with Stanford-Binet) she < 


a mental age of eleven years, or a 


ligence quotient of 161. 


Beginning when she was.three veg 
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struction for the girl at home and 


subsequent three years had eco 


regular 


the publie schools and part of 


work of the first four 
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the fifth grade. The child is sle 


build, anemie and since her entrane 


the public school has frequently be 
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account of illness. Ther 


however, of certain physio 


development in advance of the aver 


her ag 
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for which her previous coaching 


little prepared her, she did b 


better than children of her age, o: 


four years under her standing o1 
the Stanford-Binet. 
With the exception of the find 


mentioned, the above showing wi 


dinarily be considered sufficient to 


the child among the exceptionally 


children who have been deseribed 


literature. There are grounds whie 


present investigation proposes to set 


upon which this estimate may be » 


questioned. The ‘‘mental age,’’ as si 


in the tests in common use, is the result 


of at 
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east three factors—native int 


gence, physiological maturity and 


ronment,’’ the last including specific t) 


ing or practice. 


The 


results which repeated meas 


ments may establish in this case a 


gested by a diagram in which an ob! 


line indieates the average rate of gro 


Another 


it to 
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line, above the first, parall 
higher level, might indicat 


growth of this particular child. Her | 


ent position above the average is 


to be 


native 
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bel 


ue in part to a slightly super 


intelligence, but chiefly to t! 
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to which she had been 


specialized training has. 


I SS 
|. This 


ease of all practice, turned her 


nroce 


‘nergy into the development of the 
s system and accelerated its devel- 
at the expense of general bodily 
nent. Various results may follow 
time adolescence is reached: (1) the 
may continue her unbalanced devel- 
with a resulting freakish intellect 
is Within very narrow limits; (2 
hysiological changes of adolescence 
completely unsettling, with a ner- 
s breakdown and the development of 


sychopathie traits; (3) the demands of 
somatic development may become 
it the initial aeeceleration in devel- 


1 
p) 


roves purely temporary and the 
settles back to the general level of 

fest ‘ty. 
| A different result is indicated in the ease 
oy first examined in 1918 at the a 


Ln 


annual examinations his intelli- 


e 


vears and nine months. four 


ss 


quotient has closely approximated 


lis parents are both of exceptional 


ties and, beeause of the echild’s gen- 
alth and some suspicions of defee 
nature take its 


His 


believed. 


irt action, have let 
se in the child’s development. 
sent mental status is, it is 
to 


sical and physiological measurements 


thiefly his native intelligence. 


ndlices, ineluding dentition and ossi- 


tion, indieate slow development—a 
ition which may by the time of the 
ertal acceleration lead to his passing 
ibove the general average of his age 


i prognosis which repeated measure- 
1 nts can alone, at present, test. 
of of de- 


as well as prognosis and judgment in 


‘he diagnosis cases mental 


yard to individuals within normal 


ve, raise these same problems. Our in- 
mation about these matters has hither- 

en largely confined to measurements 
ferent individuals of dif- 


groups ot 
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ferent ages. We have assumed that if we 
knew what was true of four-year-olds and 
then measured a group of five-year-olds 
we could judge what had happened in the 
It is hoped that a series of re 
To 


analyze the various factors involved and 


interval. 


peated measurements will enable us 


aid not only our judgment in regard to 
but much 
to 


these individuals establish a 


more solid basis for advice in regard 


their education. 
WaALTerR F. 
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DEARBORN 
HARVARD GRADUATI OF EDUCATION 
THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN ENCG- 
LAND AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Il 


THE GEDDES COMMITTEE AND THI 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Public edueation in England is financed 
both from the taxes and the rates by means 
of a partnership between the state and lo 
eal government. The state is under a stat 
utory obligation to pay a minimum of fifty 
per cent. of approved expenditure made by 
the local 
and higher education. 


authorities on both elementary 
The Geddes commit 
tee attacked severely this percentage grant 
system, practiced not only by the board of 
edueation, but whieh is applied also in 
certain other departments of the govern 
ment. It has been claimed for this system 
that it 


authorities 


provides a stimulus to the local 


which makes for efficient ser 


vice. It was denounced by the committee 
as a money-spending device, encouraging 
extravagance on the part of the local au 
thorities, since the larger portion of their 
the 


It appeared to the 


expenditures are paid by taxpayer 


through the exchequer. 


committee that the deciding voice in the 
amount to be spent is held by the local 
authorities instead of the House of Com 
mons or the board of education. The com 
mittee recommended replacing the present 
system by a fixed grant or by grants bas 





on a definite amount. Mr. Fisher, in reply Deduet appropria 
} 


tions in ald 


oO 


to this eriticism, pointed out that a suffi- 


‘lent check is held over the local authori- y,, : 


total £14.368.000 51 


ties by the provision that grants are paid This provisional estimate for 19 


by the board upon approved expenditure 000 is based upon an anticipated « 
onl ° He stated further that it was the ocal authorities of 66,875,000 the 

present svstem that saved publie edueation are as follows: 
- - + . tT " eacl ing ‘ost 
from bankruptey during the war. The Teaching cost 
: , Loan charges 
elasticity of the system had enabled the ne 
; : . . 8 , Special services 
local authorities, in the face of rising prices Administration an 


and demands for increased remuneration, 
to discharge their legitimate duties. But 
the president of the board of education did Owing to the vicious grant svst 
not claim perfection for the system and taxpayer through the exchequer was 
agreed that a thorough investigation of the fifty-five per cent. of the sums exper 
best way to finance local authorities was elementary education as compa 
desirable. forty-six per cent. in 1913-14. It 
The Geddes committee, proceeding on the — of the exchequer were reduced to t 
principle of *‘ability to pay,’’ proposed the tory minimum of fifty per cent. th 
most drastic reductions in the field of to the taxpayer in 1922-23 would 
elementary education—10,500,000 pounds to over 3,000,000 pounds. This 
of the entire 18,000,000 pounds were to be eourse would be shifted to the sh 
saved by economies in this one branch of the rate payer—a fine example of 
the service. The report drew attention to Peter to pay Paul.’’ The report d 
the important place held by the elementary ticular attention to the following 
edueation in the board's estimate for 1922- relating to rates and taxes: Betwee1 
23. The whole estimate for this year is 14 and 1921-22, the expenses chargea 
00,600,000 pounds, of which amount rates increased by one hundred and on 
36,724,000 is allocated to the field of ele- cent. The expenses chargeable ti 
mentary education—over seventy per cent. jnereased two hundred and thirty-1 
of the entire estimate. Details of the cent. The total expenditure increased 
board's estimate are as follows: one hundred and sixty-eight per cent 
Aud. Exp Estimate Pro. Est. every one pound of total expendit 
1913-14 1921-22 1922-23 1913-14 the taxpayer contributed } 
Grants for elemen ings and nine pence while the rate; 


tary education 11,597,000 36,999,000 36,724,000 3 eat 
NEEL hee contributed ten shillings and thre: 
Grants for higher 


edueation 2,015,000 8,970,000 9,765,000 In 1922-23 the taxpayer for ever) 
Teachers’ pensions 176,000 1,575,000 1,920,000 of total expenditure will econtribut« 


Museums, ete. 162,000 269,000 211,000 shillings and sixpence while the 
Administration and , . ' siabaie 
; will contribute eight shillings 
inspection 439,000 963,000 900,000 

pence. 


Ordinary services, The table in the Geddes rep 
gross total 14,389,000 520,000 shows the cost of elementary educ 
io re eat . > 
Higher edueation, unit of average attendance is an extre! 
ex-officers and . . } 
interesting one. It gives not only 
men 2,248,000 1,090,0000 ; . 
of comparison between the teac! 


£14,389,000 51,024,000 50,610,000 and other items of expenditure but 





is Was 
standpoint of eco 
heen accepted 
the government would 


saving ot abou 785.000 


{] ieneced by 


It refused to acecey 


largely for humanitaria 

dering the congest 
population, whie 
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Lol improved since 


that the increase a Se oe I 
s taken place in elementary e lu e~spendnagrt antiga Pr 
expenditure is due mainly to the “"’ —_ — pai again 
the teaching cost; seventy 

xpenditure is incurred on ae leaving lit eee ragoe 


' ; 1 my + *) he board ot 
ichers’ salaries. The salary bill 


ication WoO 
mentary schools has arisen from 7 school the chil 
four million pounds in 1918 to hold that parents si 
million in 1921. It is elear fr in the matter 
ts given that the board of education makes it 


, ‘hildren 
economize to the extent of ten - 2 
: lesire. Tl 

half million pounds in the field of 


edueation without either 1 


e 


infortunate one in case the 


; ise of by the wrong parents. 
salaries of the teachers or very ie re 


reaucing 


¢ the numbers employed or 


iit 


ymmbination of both methods. Both 


ls, in faet, were advised by the Na- 
Expenditure Committee. 

isly the number of teachers 
| depends upon three things: the 
rs of children in daily attendance, 
of the schools and the 


size of the 


within the schools. The Geddes 
saw possibilities in all three of 


‘tors, 


+ 


is recommended that the daily at- 

of the elementary schools be de 
d by the simple device of raising the 
ilsory attendance age from five to six 
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The greatest source of discontent in con- 
nection with the infants’ department comes 
from the principle underlying the restafting 
which has taken place to a limited extent. 
The board of education feels that for small 
children the highly trained teacher is an 
unwarranted luxury. Last May, in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Fisher expressed 
this idea as follows: ‘‘I should always hope 
that the infants’ department of a large ele- 
mentary school would be under the diree- 
tion of a trained teacher, but it is not neces- 
sary, certainly not in these times of grave 
financial stringency, that every assistant in 
an infants’ department should be a trained 
teacher, or a certificated teacher as in Lon- 
don, or even an uncertificated teacher. I 
believe there is room for economy in this 
quarter by staffing classes of children under 
six years with women chosen with regard to 
their personal suitability and aptitude for 
the work rather than to aecademical qualifi- 
cations and that if judiciously carried out 
and watched this method will not be found 
to be injurious to the interests of the chil- 
dren.’’ 

The education committee of the London 
County Council apparently weleomed with 
open arms this ‘‘unqualified assistant’’ 
idea made by the board of education. What 
progress it has made outside of London, 
information is lacking. But an experi- 
ment which looks toward ‘placing the 
‘*trained teacher’’ by the ‘‘suitable wom- 
an’’ is being made on a small scale in the 
London elementary schools. One hundred 
women have been selected for the purpose 
and these are undergoing a three months’ 
intensive training after which they will be 
appointed to the position of infants’ assist- 
ants when such vacancies occur.’ The sal- 
ary for these persons has been fixed at 110 
pounds per year with an annual increment 


7 Qualified teachers on the taff of the eouneil 
have been asked » take charge f this intensive 
training of the ‘‘suitable women.’’ I under 
stand that some of them have reluctantly con 
sented to assist in their own undoing. 


of seven pounds, ten shillings 
imum of 155 pounds 

process of dilution continues unt 
thousand qualified teachers now 
of the infants’ departments are rey 
the unqualified women, the business s 
the scheme cannot be denied. But 
are those who feel that when it is 


of edueation and especially the im 
work of training very young childrer 
business aspect should not loom the la 


The plan of dilution is meeting with 


strongest opposition from both the teae 


and the parents. Deputations fr 
National Union of Teachers and 


London Teachers’ Association hav: 


viewed the authorities, and petitions sig 


ents have been sent to them, but all 
purpose. The eouncil, seeing only 
financial side of the restaffing, is proc 
with the plan. What the final outeo: 


remains to be seen. The elementary 


ers of England through their efficient 


ganizations have worked hard to im 
the professional status of elementar 
ing. The principle underlying the 
ing 1s an inimical one for the p. 
and if generally applied it will 
baekward step for elementary 
it seems neither possible nor a 
the couneil to proceed with the p! 

» of the strong opposition of 
eally powerful National Union 
membership of 115,000. While the | 


self is unpolitieal it supports thos 


dates of all parties who are know: 


, ’ 
mas of education. Before 


in November a parliament 
tion questionnaire was prepared 
National Union of Teachers to be 
to the candidates of the variou 
One of the questions was as f 
elected would you do your best by 
mentary means to prevent anj\ 
attempts to exclude from infants’ s 
children under six years, or to pl 
teaching of children in the hands o! 


} 





1 at less cost. 


nor 


eved by 


SCH ( ( aE 


= six , " ‘ } 
nersons, Ol unduly to increase the 
iSSES . 


ird to the 
; Committee pointed out that there 


size of the school, the 


ny small schools being maintained 
ry high cost per pupil and unless 
reduced their expenditure 
the 


1 all those eases where the children 


schools 


oemmittee advised withholding 
be educated elsewhere, equally well 
The saving to be achieved 
liceated in the words of the committee 
lows: ‘‘We are informed that a sav- 
50,000 pounds can be effected by 
schools below one hundred pupils 
don and that an additional saving 
500 pounds in salaries might be 
in urban areas outside London.’’ 

ice is certainly brief and to the 
yut upon investigation it is found to 
in difficulties almost as serious as the 
It does not require 
that 


education 


diture involved. 
as 
he 
small 


intelligence to see economy 
as efficiency in might 
the of 
lc by ld require gre: arlia 
is, but 1t would require great pariia 

to secure legislation for 


As the for 


of education 


amalgamation 


ng this amalgamation. 
the 
said: ‘‘Here the rood ship of econ 


de 


president of board 


flounders on the sunken rock of 


literences. 


small seh 


Society which 


organization British and 


School society ith its compre 


These 


together with other denomi 


policy as regards religion. 

‘letles, 
nal organizations laid the foundation 
the lat 
This origin of the elementary school 


system upon which state 
m has influenced the state’s activities 
1833 


when changes 


first made in 


still 


the 


grants were 


must influence it 


AND SOCIE: 


are 


LOnte 
conte 


vice of the Geddes ¢ Ommittee concerning 


small schools 
the 
denounced by 


would be necessarv to abol- 


ish system of dual control 


which 
al d 


and 1! 


bot] conformists non 


econformists 
Many 


handed over to local authorities and 


as "ent econom 


ical, church schools have been 
have 
become council schools but there are still 
some 12,000 voluntary schools, the mana 
gers of which, by the act of 1902, were re 
lieved of all educational expenditure con 
nected with them except the expenditure 
made for repairs. On account of a lack of 


funds many of these schools have become 


unsanitary and unfit for use. It is stated 
that sometimes three or more small schools 


are found in as many different adjoining 


parishes and that amalgamation is impos 


sible beeause one parish will not concede to 
another in the matter of concentration. 

held re 
Dissenters to 
Ae 
cording to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Many conferences have been 
eently by Churchmen and 


discuss the question of dual control. 


who presided at the one hundred and ele 
enth the National 

both the Church of England people 
the 


annual meeting of So 


i ety, 


and Noneonformists agree that any 


, 
must | 


education worthy of the name 


religion in its warp and woof. 
that 


by those 


ther agree religious instr 
who ear 

and genuinely and that 
‘uction 18s meant 


not me! ly 


if but a grounding in the elem 
Christian fai 


, 
Moc li 


Nat 


W hich 


meeting: “"ihat the 


ognizes the help 


nad 
an 


more 


econo 


affirms its willingness to weleome a unifi 


cation of the national system by general 





embodied in a statutory 
which would take full aecount 
provisions for the 
voluntary schools were 
founded and for which they stand.’’ This Burnham Report makes provis 
is in substance the attitude of both Co re f the Standard §S 
formists and Nonconformists toward the meet an increase in the cost 
question of the unification of the eduea ease the cost of living rises 
tional system. than one hundred and seventy 
A third method by which the Geddes above pre-war costs and remains 
Committee proposed to reduce the number — six months the seales 
of teachers employed concerns the stand The Geddes Committee pointed 
ard of staffing in the elementary schools. when the Burnham Committe¢ 
The present standard was held by the com report in sept mber, 1920, the 
mittee be a too lavish one. They stated _ ber of the f living was 161 
1921 there were 32.4 children to ime of the Geddes report it ha 
1 teacher as compared with 32.9 in 1913 3. r classes in the comn 
This five tenths of a child involved a 


cost of 630,000 pounds. The committee ad- 


vised a revision of the staffing in The government did not accept 


an areas at nee the basis : ynmendation to lower 
teacher for 
8.282.000 pom would 
which 4,553,000 would accrue to teachers ¢ pay according to the B 
the taxpayer. Simple as the remedy scales, but bee the local 
seems the board of edueation felt that , en given understand that s 
it was impossible to adopt the su line to these seales would 
gestion. The change, in many cases, would 
involve classes of such a size as to sacrifice jes. as such. were “d from the ** 
the educational interests of the children.  axe’’ ise the government wou 
The board of education did feel, however, reak fai with the loeal authorit 
a saving could be effected if the head * the salaries could not be attacke 
teachers of schools of two hundred and rrablv in a diree ay they were 
fifty or less were asked to hold themselves 
ql 


responsible for a class. This suggestion was the Burnham Sea 


afterwards made by the board to the local annuation bill " a non-contributor 
education authorities. Needless to say ithas tyre was introduced into Parliam: 
been the cause of much discontent on the Mr. Fisher and passed. Both the b 
part of the head teachers. The standard edyeation and the Geddes econ 
of staffing has been reduced in certain of deemed this pension scheme suf 
schools both in London and in other’ generous to bear revision. The 
to what extent information is_ yeyision made the scheme a contr 
lacking. one and taxed the teacher five per ¢ 
THE GEDDES COMMITTEE AND TEACHERS’ his salary for the superannuatio 
SALARIES An indireet cut in the 
salaries of the teachers in the ele- mentary teacher 


mentary schools were attacked by the ment an honorable procedure 





)- A fte ye 
ment was defeated 
iat such a bill would-break joint ¢ 


the teachers. A small selec propos 


ee consisting of seven members 
nte ‘consider and report ment. As 
fixing the present seale of sala- Union of Teae 
chers any understanding by the cember 29, 
nt was given or implied that the be presented 
Superannuation Act of 1918 question. <A) 
be altered while the seales re- the present s;: 
force.’” Later this committee more than an 
advice more acceptable to the have a rig 
It was empowered ‘‘to ar  duetion and t 
id find a verdiet on the point to pay accordi 
t teachers in fact accepted the be honored. 
im Seales because they understood consideration tl 
‘re to have pensions on a non more serious trot 
ry basis.’ The finding of this the future, espee 
tee was favorable to Mr. Fisher’s the local autho 
vote of four to three. It card the alloeat 
ported that the fourth vote was cast the elementary education wo 
bsentee member of the committee, to the salary reduction made 
had not heard the evidence sub- annuation fund would not 
while the chairman of the commit think that the teachers will tamely 
» was opposed to the bill, according to a further reduction of five 
liamentary rules could not vote. The upshot of the salary contro 
another long debate in the House, seems to be a feeling on the part of 
friends of the teachers sue- of the teachers that no depende) ce 
1 in adding favorable amendments, placed on the stability of any ag 
ll was passed. Asa result the salary They are beginning to see 


, ' 
elementary teacher will be reduced S wrong with the constitut 


per cent. for a period of two years. ham committee. The local 


the salary story is not finished. The represented o he comm 

rs have not seen the end of the econ authorities ‘ 
attack on their incomes. Recently a money. The board 
‘committee of the standing joint com must contribute the 

at the suggestion of the authorities not represented on 

was appointed to consider a tempo Th 
tended 


s sub-committee made their report to about 


abatement from the Burnham Seales. 


standing joint committee on the twen- of the 
ighth of November. The substance of ‘¢ standa 
invo.ives 
report was that all those teachers 
oying the allocated scales consent to a 


+ 


ction by five per cent. of the salaries 
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this reason a decision of the committee is a 
vive 4) 


more apt to be overriden by a decree of 1990-21 


the government. It is in essence the same 1991-9 
criticism made earlier in this paper, the 1922-2: 
Burnkam committee does not have power The committee considered that 
sufficient to enforee its decisions. spent in 1920-21 should suffice for 
To summarize the foregoing recommend- ent year and so recommended 
ations of the National Expenditure Com- of 9,000,000 pounds of 
mittee in regard to the teaching cost in the mated for 1922-23. 
elementary schools: It was proposed to re- The board of education cons 
duce the amount spent on this item by the medical work of the schools of the 
local authorities from 44,975,000 pounds importance and deplores any suggest 
to 36,000,000 pounds. This reduction was economy in this direction. The 
to be achieved by decreasing and diluting of the board emphasized the fact th 
the staffs of the schools, by excluding from medical service had increased in cost 
school attendance all of the ‘‘under sixes,’’ also increased in value. According tot] 
by closing many small schools and by a_ ures presented tothe House of Commons 
reduction in the remuneration of the teach- the government the school medical se1 
ers. The attitude of the board of educa- inspects over 2,500,000 children every y: 
tion toward these various economies has Many millions of children attend the sch 
been suggested. clinies yearly and the cost to the exchequ 
While the item of teaching cost was not amounts to about two shillings. sixper 
seriously attacked by the Geddes commit- per head for the 6,000,000 children 
tee, all of the other expenditures on ele- erage attendance at the publie schools. 
mentary education, save the expenses of a result of the medical service rendered by 
the loan charges which could not be de- the schools there have been great i! 
creased, seemed to the committee capable ments in the cleanliness of the childr 
of reduction. Economies were proposed in in dental defects, and in defects 
connection with the special services ren- vision. In the ease of thousands of 
dered by the school. Under special ser- dren sickness, disability and 
vices are included the schools for the de- have been prevented and their power 
fectives, medical services and the provision resist disease has been greatly increas 
of free meals to necessitous children. The Because of the value placed upo 
amount spent on special services as a whole medical work of the schools, the econo: 
has inereased from three shillings, six- which has been achieved in the special s 
pence, per child in 1913-14 to fourteen shil- vices has come largely by a reduction it 
lings sixpence, the forecast for 1922-23. amount spent in providing free meals 


The cost of the medical inspection and _necessitous children. The government di 


+ 


treatment increased from one shilling, two- not object to normal claims for this pu 
pence, in 1913-14 to seven shillings, the pose in a normal year but it feels that t 
estimate for 1922-23. The cost per unit abnormal claims arising from great wav 
of average attendance for the provision of of unemployment should be met out 
free meals increased from sevenpence in other funds, either from the education r 
1913-14 to one shilling sixpence, the esti- or from a vote of the board. 

mate for 1922-23. The following table If all the reductions proposed by 

shows the growth of the expenditure on Geddes committee, including a decrease o! 
special services as a whole since 1919-20: 2,000,000 pounds in ‘‘administration a 


+} 
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enditure,’’ had been accepted the 

x<penditure of the local education 

ties recognized by the board for 

ould have been as shown in the 

low, rather than according to the 

page ten. 

pound 

36.000.000 


3.146.000 


3.000.000 


and other expenditure....11,000,000 


s suggested by the Geddes commit- 

the board of education limit its 

to the local authorities to fifty per 

of the above total of 53,146,000 

In this way there would be a sav- 

10,000,000 pounds to the taxpayer 

1922-23 when compared with the board’s 
mate for the year. 

weed with these drastic proposals of 

National Expenditure Committee and 

rying need for some relief to the tax- 

the board of education was com- 

| to make certain concessions for the 

of economy. The nature of the con- 


ssions made in the field of elementary 


~ 


ition has been indicated in this paper. 
ever much any restriction of national 
tion is to be regretted it must be said 
the board of education, after greatly 
‘ing the amount of the suggested re- 
made a sincere effort to make 

se retrenchments which would work the 
jury to the children concerned. But 
‘onomies as salary ‘*euts,’’ the sub- 
tion of the untrained for the trained 
her, inereasing the duties of the head 
‘hers, together with the various econo- 
s forced on the local authorities because 
crant limitations, cannot be achieved 
out harmful effects on the educational 
rtunities of the child. The school 
is drawing to a close with a somewhat 
med outlook for the future. The most 
is social result of the educational 
sis the growing discontent of the 


teachers. For the 

like any discontented worker, is a menace 
to society. The most encouraging feature 
of the economy campaign Is the stand taken 
by a large part ol the ~ iblie favor of 
an extension ai inifiecation of a national 


¢ ] 


svstem Or educat 


LONDON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PART-TIME IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
Tue charge of Mayor Hylan, of w York 


City, that the so-called Gary system publie 


school edueation means the training ot ¢h ldren 


“for the mill and factory” was denied in a stat 


e- 
ment made public last week by Mr. Howard W. 
Nudd, director of the Public Edueation Asso 
ciation. Mr. Nudd terms as “absurd” the 
statement that “those who advocated the duphi- 
cate school plan which provides a six-hour day 
for the children, with a five-hour day for the 
teachers, by enriching the program through in 
cluding more facilities for play, music, art, 
drama, literature, nature study, science and 
handwork, taught by teachers specially fitted 
for the work, were inspired by a desire to 
‘train children for the mill and factory’.” 

“Aceording to the latest official statistics,” 
Mr. Nudd’s statement says, “approximately 
357,000 children are now on part time and 
double sesssions, more than 125,000 more than 
four years ago and more than 300,000 more 
than in 1916. 

A defense of 
was made by Pre 
Board of Edueat 
the New York ( 

Mr. Rvyan’s presenta 
] Ws: 

Mayor Hylan 
than an’ city : 
New York to 
building. 

The on! 


suffici 


. 


dequate building mater 


mon to construction in general. f it were human 


possible to 


morrow the money 


fray the cost 





THE INSTALLATION OF DR. STRATTON AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


hundred and forty-four educational in 


CNT 
es abroad, 


ol 


the 


ons, including several univers 


sent delegates to attend the inauguration 
Dr. W. ot 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Tribute 

John C. Mer 


Stratton as president 


Samuel 


to Dr. Stratton was paid by Dr. 
riam, president ) 


Washington, wh 


onal body, such 


should 


Ter hnology, choose as 


2 man who has gained eminence in the 
their use to 


that 
an 


iching 


te: 


is also important to note 
hed scholar, ex 


shed constructive 


ingu 


ent of engineering application, and 


tude 
thinking. 


stands firmly for straight 
no better preparation for one who 


ied of thi 


a man who 


There co 
with higher education 8 


iave learned through much ex 
e the mé ig of the term ‘‘standards’’ 


pel ‘ 
and to have come to know how the prac 
of the adva 1 bus 


n t 
ice 


' 
‘tical needs 


nation’s most ness and serv 
should use these guides and patterns 


Comment upon the importance of the private 


institution as a pioneer in edueation was made 


by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
as fol- 


Harvard University, who spoke in part : 
lows: 
The 
ird 0 


» word ‘‘pioneering’’ has been used with re 


the foundation of the e and its 


4 


one man. 
private citizens 
through the 


of 


earried on 


government, the members 
faculty, and these men 


irk o 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 
RESOLUTIONS announced as having 
adopted by the 


mously ih 
Clark University, criticizing I 
W. Atwood, were made publie on Ji 

resolutions say that the members of 
to pe 

quately to comprehend the present ce 
and that 


reside 


believe themselves be in 


uation at the university,” 
“motivated by a sincere desire to mak« 
tructive contribution to the better u 


of the situation.” They charg: 


That this disintegration is not tr 
few discontented professors who spre 
the students.’’ 


ng among 


That 


President 


this disintegration is 


Atwood’s failure 
th 


his 


said 


operate wi student leaders, 
he has by statements 


leaders. 


tagonized 
That 


morale 


the hope of 


only 


not 


cooperation, 


submit these proposit 


in the hope that 


We therefore 
trustees individually 
better understand the undergraduate 





v( ‘Hf 


ERST COLLEGE AND PRESIDENT 
MEIKLEJOHN 


press S giving 


is gi 
at Amherst College. 


adverse to President Meikle 


opposition to him began two years ag 
id been complaints among the alumn 
hecause he opposed tl 


ficers before the war. 


as not pertinent to the present sit 


rhe first definite opposition developed, 
when it was found that he had mis 
ted the attitude of members of the fae 
ie trustees. It has always been cus 
at Amherst before an instructor or as 
prolessor Is promoted or re-engaged to 
r approval of the members of the de 
to which he is attached. President 


Is 


n said to have gone to the trustees 
ecommendations for reappointment o1 


and to have assured them that the 


lke 


if the department concerned had ap 
On several oceasions, the 


PROFESSOR CUBBERLEY'’S ANNIVERSARY 
ich was two vears ago, it is asserted, 


al ' tne om let 
learned later by the trustees that the In ecelebratiot comp! 


. ] ith ‘ t tyes rat Sts 
members of the department had not been ty-fitth , oe 


, 


by President Meiklejohn and that they ‘olessor MLW ubberle) 
ally opposed to the action he advo partment 

efore the trustees. This is said to have education al 

e beginning of the trustees’ lack of con honor at a dinne 
n him. Kappa, national « 
imherst Student, the college paper, con- \lto, on June 1. 

an editorial on June 16 which said: More than one hundred members of 


. ciety, both underegr: 1 craduate 
graduates are not acquainted with the . 

. . . a P arte ; ? " 
s administrative ability. They all par Or the 
it kind of a financier he is. ’ } tormal 

+} 


he man, and they know his policies, and others 
have found both good. It may be that The 
) oppose the president have grounds for 


pposition in conditions that are unknown 


occasion 

nouncement that the student 
started a fund wh 

body. 3ut what the latter does 


: Cubberlev tor such 


he president regards the main fun ; 
; r tion with the wor ot eau 
is here to perform. They know him cag : 


luecator, and as an educator he must stand as may be decided upon by ! 


The small college, if it is to have any only been started and contributions 
all, must be distinctive from large uni coming in, so that the total amount 
by reason of putting education always known for some time. 
is role the president is a leader who 
w equals i the 7 Ve a’ T or hi . 

equals in other college hi ads. Under * sented with a sheaf of letters and telegrams 
tion men who before saw education : 


as a 


During the dinner Dr. Cubberley was pre 


] 
: . , from leaders in educational work in all parts 
ud-dried compulsory affair of dull facts and ; : : : 


‘ ha a trex rratulatir } his ‘ 
: 1 e count! congratulating him upon l a 
figures have seen it take on color and ”° the co aes . I . 


ng until it has become for them a living complishments in the irter ol 


a century ol 
+ 
-~ A 


raught with all the significance of life. is connection with Sta 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Dr Henry W. A. Hansoy, of H 


‘ , , Pennsylvania, has been elected pri 
Ar the commencement f New York Univer- : — ; ' : 
; . Gettysburg College, to fill the vaea 
sitv the honorary degree of doetor of laws was : Ml hk ; 
:; . , ioned in March by the resignation of D 
eonterred on Robert W. De Forest, president ol , , 
Granville. Dr. Hanson is a 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art; on Charles 


Roanoke College and ot Gettysburg 7 

ttv Alexander, regent ot the University of ; es 
; ‘ : ' Seminary; tor the past eleven vea 

the State of New York; and on Dr. John Elmer _ : I 


Weeks, emeritus professor at New York Uni- 


; 


been pastor ol the Messiah Luthera: 


versity of disease ol he eve and ear. The Harrisburg. 
doctorate of letters was conferred on George Dr. J. W. Battey, for five years pres 
Arthur Plimpton, of the publishing house of Colorado Woman’s College, has tender 
Ginn and Company, active in the advancement resignation, to take effect in July. 


ot edueatior ° and on Dr Charle Harold Her A TRIBUTE to Professor John Matthe 


ford, Smith professor of English literature at ly, head of the Department of En 
f Manchester. University of Chicago, is embodied in a 
Dean Roscor Pounpn, he Harvard Law just issued by the University of Chicago P 
School, has received the LL.D. deeree from under the title The Manly Anniversary St 
Union Colleze at the commencement exerciseson  %% Language and Literature. The book 
sented to Professor Manly upon the 


tion of twenty-five vears as head of the EF: 
HONORARY derrees ot Litt D. were eontferred . ‘ 


by Mount Holyoke College last week upon Miss 
Tetsu Yasui, dean of the Women’s Christian Col- 
lege, Tokio, Japan, and Miss Lucy Hale Tap- Mr. Davin F. Hoy, registrar of Cornell 


department by his students and associat 
There are forty-two contributors to the volu 


ley, principal of Spelman Seminary, Georgia. Versity lor many years, has been honor 
the Athletic Association of Cornell in 


cee the new baseball field on the university can 
public instruction of Kentucky, received the Hoy Field. 


Mr. GeorGE COLVIN, state superintendent of 


degree of doctor of laws from the University 
RECONSIDERATION of the case of Miss M 


S. McDowell, a Quakeress who was dis: 
from the teaching force of New York ( 


of Kentucky on June 13. 


Epwarp K. StrronG, now professor of vo- 
* 5 > s he ‘arneoe < te , 7 
cational education in the Carnegie Institute of ing the war, was voted by the New Yor 


echnology, has been appointed associate pro of Education at a meeting last wee 


fessor in the department of psychology of Stan- \feDowell refused to sign certain pledges 
ford University, to work largely in the field of che felt were inconsistent with h 
She worked for the Red Cross. President 


said, at the meeting, that her trial a1 


business psychology and personnel work in in- 
dustry. This is an expansion of the present 
work of the Stanford department. Dr. Strong took place “at the height of the wa 


is a graduate of the University of California The case was referred to the board’s « 


and received his Ph.D. at Columbia in 1911. on law. 
Kart P. DovGiass, now professor of educa- Mr. Jesse ALLEN Crarron, who wo 
tion and director of the University High School pyofessor Baker at Harvard Universit 
in the University of Oregon, has been appointed founded the Prairie Play House at G: 
acting associate professor of education at Stan- Illinois, has been appo nil profe 
ford for next year, when Professor W. M.  maties at the University of Kansas. 
Proctor will be on leave of absence at Harvard ‘ 
University. Professor Douglass is a graduate De. R. -. Jouns has been re-elected s 
of the University of Missouri; he was super- tondent = the Cleveland public schools 
salary of $12,000 a year, an increase of $ 


intendent of schools in Missouri and Oregon be- 
fore joining the University of Oregon faculty GeorGeE D. Denpacn, of the Horace M 
in 1919. School, New York City, has been elected 
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New York, delivered the commencement ad 


dress at Wells College on June 


> O. L. Rem, of the Youngs Dr. H. H. Horne, professor of the history of 
publie schools, has been re-elected edueation at New York University, delivered the 
of $10,000 a year commencement address at Moun 


em & 
SCHLOSS, protessor ot ped il on June =U. 


Harvard Medieal School, has 


appointment as director of the chil ly Sadler and 


who was a compan ed 

Miss G Ipin, headmistress 

ot New York Nursery anc if the Hall School, Weyb: dge, has returned 
to England from a visit to Canada mad 

MeREDITH, professor of pr invitation of the Canadian Conference of Edu 

edicine and hygiene at the Woman's cators to attend the Educational Conference in 


College of Pennsylvania, has been ap foronto. While in Canada, Sir Michael Sadler 


college physician at Smith to fill the and Miss Gilpin addressed representative meet 


» . ines § alita) N. S ‘reder y ' ; 

caused by the resignation of Dr. Flor ngs at Halifax, N . Fredericton, N. B.., 

" Montreal, Toronto, Ontario, Winnipeg, Sas 
mon. 

katoon, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria, B. C 

Calgary, Regina, Port Williams, Port Arthur 


and Quebec. 


vAN Patten, for three years assist 

an of the Massachusetts Institute of 

has been appointed chief librarian 

’s University, Kingston, Canada. Mr. W. W. Nien, who spent practically all 

ae his working life as a tutor of Harvard students 

LIAM RABENORT, principal of public 

. i and of men who were preparing to enter Har 

the Bronx, New York, has been ; ae 

Fed Teac vard, died at Cambridge on June 5. The Har 

resident of the Federation of Teachers 4 

” . vard Alumni Bulletin said editorially of him: 
ons. “ ; } 

Many a lazy youth first learned under his 

e annual meeting of the Federal School hand what real intellectual work means, and 

Club, Washington, D. C., held on April many a hard-working and intelligent boy got 

following members were elected as offi- more out of his teaching than out of any other.” 

the ensuing year: Dr. George N. Hen- 

sident; Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, Vice 

Mr. Harold E. Warner, Secretary; 

H. Biser, Treasurer; Mr. Robert H. 


Mr. Wiliam L. Brown, Governors 


Tue Reverennd J. H. C. Ricuarps, former 
president of Georgetown University, and known 
as one of the eminent Jesuits of North Ameri 
ca, died on June 9 at Hol ross College, aged 
seventy-two years 


sor Paut Monroe, director of the . 
AN offic 


Edueation, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
chartered 


sity, who was invited by the Polish a 
: : ing, June 28 
to investigate conditions relating to 8-00 p.m Satur 
hools, has arrived at Warsaw. 
Denver on 
s R. Wuirtney, °90, director of the costs except 
Laboratories of the General Electric an be made for 


, Walter Humphreys, ’97, and Charles cerning 


the triy 

‘O07, have been elected term members ecured from J 

poration of the Massachusetts Insti Hall, Ohio State iversity, Columbus, 

lechnology to sueceed Paul W. Liteh- Inquiries relating t eal arrangements, in 
\rthur D. Little and Eben Sutton Stevens, cluding hotel reservations, should be addressed 
terms expire. to O. E. Lueas. Chamber of Commerce, Oak 


— . and, Calforms 
ssor H. J. C. Grierson, of Edinburgh land, Calife ; 


rsity, who was a speaker at the conference AMERICAN Education Week will be held again 
tish and American Professors of English in 1923, under the joint auspices of the Amer 





oo 


nme 


Tut 
hich 


October 
literature point 
omn eme ’ ity lost by fire 
we, Harttor wut. last week, mark 
pms ol rie } ~ 
year, annout 


i’ one 
ement is made that 
dollar eentenn 


r) 
mone’ los 


hundredth 


dollar 
the million 


il endowment fund had been su 
CCS Led 


sfully 


comple 


s. Proper « 
prevented “irom 


V-two per ce! 
of $250,000 each, one from the ¢ 
dat 


Two gifts 
negie Foun 


on and tl 


THERE Ww 


Ye ork 


ar New 
ie other from the Gen 


, during the 
beginning ’ 


under 


the 








November 18-24. 
with education 
school and edueation 
November 19, will be 
\ 


\mericar titution Day”; Tuesday, No 


vember 20, will be “Patriotism Day”; Wednes 


al ° November Zl, will be school and teacher 


November 2 will have il 
cial topie discussion, with 

by 1927”; Friday, 
‘ommunity Day,” and 


“Physical 


seventh annual convention 


I Teachers Wil 


Normal School 
the week of May 


demonstrations and 


THe United States Civil Service Commissior 
announces an open examination for the position 
ot assistant specialist in kindergarten educa 
tion to fill a vacancy in the Bureau of Educa 
tion, Department of the Interior, at an er 
trance salary of $2,200 a year, plus the in 

$20 a month granted by Congress 
| 


r - ‘ 1 
receipt of applications will close on 


uly 
Ir is expected that Dartmouth College will 
eventually receive about $75,000 from the es 
tate of John R. Perkins, late principal of the 
Danbury Normal School. The income from the 
estate is to be paid to immediate heirs, and upon 
hs it is to be given to the college to 
a fund to aid worthy students who 
need financial assistance. The sum of $1,000 
is bequeathed to Berwick Academy, South Ber- 
wick, Maine. 


At the commencement exercises of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connectieut, last week, mark- 
Ine the elose of the college's one hundredth 
year, announcement was made that the million 
dollar centennial endowment fund had been sue- 


cessfully completed. 


Two gifts of $250,000 each, one from the Car 


negie Foundation and the other from the Gen- 


‘dueation Board, 

ehigh University, contingent up 

mounts before June 1, 1924. The 
ot a $4,000,000 tw 

id expansion, for which a ¢a 


vwoun next fall. 


Proposats for the removal of 
Macon llege from Ashland, \ 
Norfolk and for its consolidation 
an Univers! a Washingtor 
ected by the boar 
i meeting by mem! 


i of the institution. 


TEACHING was indicated by thirt 
of the senior class of Harvard ( 
choice of 
e choiee of ning 
the class; aw Was second, W 
occupations were chosen as follows 
14; medicine, 38; manufacturing, 13; 
13: electrical engineering, 11; Journ 
engineering, 10; ministry, 8; 
macy, 5; real estate, 4; the 


tecture, 3. 


At the commencement exercises o! 
‘niversity last week, awards were 
of 231 fellowships and scholars! 
stipends totalling nearly $60,000. 
majority of these awards have been 
enable their holder to carry on a 
vanced study under the auspices of 
uate Sehool of Arts and Sciences. 

A toTaL of 457 students from ea 
leges and universities are taking a six 
training period at the army camps, 
dates for commissions in the Officers’ Ri 
Corps. 

THe National Fire Prevention As 
which is planning a fire prevention 
October to be observed in schools, also 
literature pointing out that 14,581 lives 
lost by fire in this country last year, w! 
money loss was more than five hundred 
dollars. Proper educational methods wou 
prevented “from eighty-seven per cent 
niney-two per cent. of these.” 

THERE will be twelve summer play se! 
New York City during the vacation p¢ 


beginning July 9, under the auspices ot 





down 


. The answers, according to the offic 


lestionna 


i ( 
eaei 


vould 


SCHOOL 


Mrs. 


the tederation, 


e-president ol 
e summer play schools, and it 


; ; ; } 
ts that the lst of 


1917 to twe! 


etlor 


one 1n 


of edueation for each pupil in 


hools ot Philadelphia in 1922 


cording to figures recently published 


Lov 


Edueat 


, 
 -_ 
and ior! 


The 


$381.56. 


ion. 


tor 


cost 


261 89 1920 was 


The 


fond © 
A Adbitin aa ‘ 


computed out OL current 


ake into account suls borrowed 


‘ ‘ 


or the competion ol 


1! 


elementary 
York C 
13,124 
1922 


2, according t 


ity 
was rreater 
o figures 


} } 
SCLIOO! 


Ne 
The total number of part 


the page ol the 


Va 


he elementary schools is 89,796, 


ning 


while in 


the hig! 


Part time in 


schools totaled 


number ot 


pupils on double ses 


ned considerably, the elementary 
10,504 and the high school 


all 


In 


Registration in 


922,563, an 
nearly 2,000 teachers 
nd, Ohio, 


’s schools, 


the ot 
ot 


on 


In schools 


representung ninety-nine 


majority have gone 
hn ans 


Teacher: 


loan 


ing a questionnaire 
Federation, 


fund 


put out 


as tavoring 


at 


to aid teachers, whether 


he federation or not, who 


sufier 


of health and require financial as 


lal 


Cleveland schools, showed 


ng such a fund and 812 


stated 


d, it 
be 


repaid 


j oposed 


was i 
, would 


be 


and 


laire considered as a 


would without interest 
that 
to be 


hun 


hundred one teachers stated 


contribute to 


the 


aid they would not contribute 


such a fund 


federation. Seven 


AND 


was 


SOCIETY 


ol 
as proposed i 
addres 
M Jone 
‘ home 
need ot res 
vole 


teacher 


1,o4] 


> 
tio 


against again 


DEANS re presenting more 


res and universities 
May 
convention 
Hart, 
Brown 
of Ds: 


Williams ; 


own, Massachusetts, 18 and 


those who were at 


the 
Nixon, of 
Maine; 


of Amber 


Bowdoin ; 
Randall, of 
Bill, 


Howes, ol 


OL the 


Putts 
Princeton ; 
Amherst; 
pel, ol 


MeClenahan, 
Greenough, 

War 

New 


Columbia; 


d; Olds, o 


Boston niversity ; 


Kep 
York University; 


N colson, ol Wi 


ana leyan. 


At the meeting of the advisory comm 


, ie ld in Ne SS 


wa anno 


the American Cla 
Le | May 19, 


invest 


cal Leag if 
ty on inced that 
classical vation, 


i“ bee! 


progress for over two vears, 1 


1924, 
The 
“unwaverl 
Dean And 


who has with statesmanlike ability 


expected 


completed by 


January, when the 


final 


report will be issued committee 


adopted 


resolutions expressing 


eon fide nee 
ew F. West, 


and untiring 


in and high esteem for 


zeal given himself to the work at every 


t " 
slag 


from its inception to this moment 


The pu 
be 


recomme! 


pose of the investigation 


is declared to i 
pre ha 


improvement 


the 


prepare a constructive oO 


dations for 


Latin and Greek in 


United States ” 
Assoc of 


decided to broaden its 


t 


the 


THE lation American 


membersh an effort 


to ol! 


interest 
ot 
follow in’ 


meeting: “It 


liberal 
arts 


and imdependent 


action W taken 


he 


vas 
shall 

to welcome 
ol 


separate 


at 
al 


po 


member 


nual be t 


association into 
liberal arts 


othe 


ship 


and 


recog 


nized colleges 


science 
whether from 
In 


invitations have been extended 
Arts Colleges 


nstitutions 


whether attached.” accordance with 


program 


deans of Liberal 


Hawke | 
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have 


depende universities, many of whom 


responded, expressing great interest in the mat 
New 
next annual meeting to be held in New 
January 10-12, 1924. 

THE National High 


Supervisors and Inspectors at its meeting in 


ter. members will be admitted at the 


Association ot School 
Cleveland last February decided to undertake 
of 
levels. For the accomplishment of this purpose 
it both 
achievement tests, applying them to the ninth 


a nation-wide determination high-school 


is proposed to use intelligence and 
and twelfth grades. In order to secure the re- 
it of 
typical schools should be selected from each 
to test of the 


The tests would 


sults desired is thought that a number 


state such as constitute a fair 
high-school work in each case. 
be given at the same time and would be uniform 
It that 


such a general testing, if suecessfully carried 


as to type for all states. is believed 


out, would furnish a basis for determining 


‘r definitely the levels of intelligence and 
accomplishment for high sehools generally. 
Such a result would undoubtedly be of much 
value as a basis for judging the relative merits 
and defects of different state systems of high 
school education. In order to carry out such 
an undertaking the committee will need to have 
the cooperation of state departments and of 


the educational departments of colleges and 


Suggestions as to best methods ot 
Address H. A. 


Illinois, Urbana, as 


universities. 
procedure will be welcomed. 
Hollister, ol 


chairman committee in charge of the un 


University 
OL the 


dertaking. 


following s 
e Assembly: 


third-elass dis 
A. Section 


the 


In 


' } 
ehnoois 


certification law. 3 
al ot 


o obtain a county certificate 


provides ra vradu raising require 


ment necessary it 


until in |] 
(the bill 


Lhe 


31 an applieant must have two years 
ot 


Section 4, g, 


00 hours) normal training 


B. 


vides that qualified teachers from other states 


avs 


above high school. pro 


may be certified by the state superintendent. 


C. Seetion 5 provides that all county examina- 
tions shall be arranged and graded by the state 
iperintendent’s department, thereby securing 


uniformity in grading. Certificates issued un- 
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der these examinations are valid in 
(3) 


the $75 minimum salary law of two 


or district the state. An amer 


in 


making the tax levy more satisfact 


edueational interests of 


THE 


Times 


Geneva ¢0 


respondent 


states that owing to 


births, thirty six school classes hay 
been closed in Canton Neuchatel, and 
rovernment now 


IS 


yroposing to « 
pro} 2 


primary schools. 


THE University of Leeds, England, 


Leeds educational authorities have arn 


set up a plan of training of univers 


for students who may expect to occupy 


directive responsibility” the 


of 


trades. 


in 
The full course will extend 
years. The first three years will be 
reading for the university degree, or 


subjects for which will be printing. 


rr 


\ 


year, leading to the diploma, will b 


at the Leeds 


wholly on 


School. 


printing 


Tue Belgian senate has rejected the | 


viding for the conversion of Ghent | 


into an exclusive Flemish language instit 


The vote was 7 
abstaining from voting. 

A MEETING, called by the Lord May 
don, was held at the Mansion House « 


7 to consider the means of providing 


ments for the four women’s colleges in 


Women now take rank with men as 
and undergraduates, and the only t! 
life of 


nancial stability. The colleges are maki 


in their share of the 


appeal for £185,000, and of this 
required to clear off existing debts. 
at the meeting included in addition to 
Marguis Curzon of 
the University of 
York, the 
Murray 


Mayor the 
chancellor of 
Arehbishop of dean 


Professor Gilbert and 


Courtney. 
Union 


THe American 


invites students and 


University 
Praduates Visitin 
to make use of the facilities offered at 
offices at 
sell Square, London, W. C 


; ; 
Lists of 


, 


l rue de Fleurus, Paris, and 


T. 


and lodgings are kept and various so 


6 against 58, with six mer 
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Access 
Museum 


offered. 
British 


universities 


es are may be also 


to the and other 


as well and other 
ns of learning; candidates for degrees 
their way made easier by consulting, 
Professor Paul van Dyke, director 
Continental Division, and at London, 
orge E. MacLean, director of the British 
The bulletin of the 

as just that 


1,348 registrations during the year at the 


annual union 


been issued shows there 


ris office, and over 1,239 at the London head- 

rs. Professor G. H. Nettleton, acting 
of Vassar, visited the union offices 
behalf of the 


tees, and his report, together with those of 


ad during the summer on 


fessor van Dyke and Dr. MaeLean, will be 

in the bulletin, which may be obtained 
application to the secretary, Professor 
Cunliffe, Journalism Building, Columbia 


versity, New York City. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROGRAM OF A DEAN OF HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS 
the outset of my work as dean of girls in 
Paso High School, 1 met the girls as 
s, seniors, Juniors, sophomores and fresh 
Now, once a month, I give talks based 
the following outlines: 


Manners and conduct in school and out. 


shall we dress for school? Paint, lip-stick, 


arrangements of hair. Shall we wear 


K ngs? 


he well-bred girl. On the street, 


r, corridors, class room, assembly, 
vatory, at the home. 
The Social ob 


ves. Service through various clubs. 


party and at 


girl and her civie duty. 


Preset 
and care of public property, high schoo 

Increase of appreciation for beauty 
purchase and care of works of art 
Interest in the purchase of books 


library and their care, 


Personal hygiene. Baths, sleep, 


games and athletics. 

Mental Control of 
Correct mental habits. Why it is foolis! 

rry. The contagion of cheerfulness. 

The girl and her friends. How to make and 

Your Your boy 

dliness versus familiarity. 


hygiene. moods and 


friends. chum. friends. 


The girl and society. Learning to be at 


Mental 


ease 


quest of se 


8. Preparin 
pared for self 
how to develo 
education. 

9 Vacation Con 
Books and reading 

The first 


about 


talk, mostly 


dress for school,” was followed by 

show given at the general assembly, the clothes 

Assistance 

of the 
girls 


walked on to the stage we explained the better 


being lent by various stores in town. 


in this venture was given by the head 


home economics department. As the 


features of each dress. For example, a school 
dress that was pleasing to most of the girls was 
the slip-on sweater with the detachable collars 
and cuffs of white, which should be fresh every 
morning. <A separate skirt of the same tone as 


the sweater was shown. Dresses for all occa 
sions were exhibited and commented upon. 
After the initial talk to the girls, I called a 
business meeting of the senior girls. I ex 
plained to them that I should like to have two 
girls and a secretary from each class to con 
stitute an advisory council. I suggested that 
liked ; 


ien look up their standing as to 


nominate as many names as they 


would tl 


ades, etc., and at the next business 


meeting 


we would vote upon the names acceptable Lo 


the principal. The two receiving the high 


number of votes ‘re to be elect 


cone 


were 


helpful girls were 


visory council met 


room and 
my plans Lor 
appoint to 

ial, acivice and a 


report d 


best results so far have been he €11 


} j 
lOcKe! 


committee the care of lavatori 


rooms. eV have inaugural 


spirit by informal talks on 


vation of the building 


The advisory council has drawn up a 


resolutions in regard to dress for hig! 


Kar rings, frayed party dresses and too muc} 





appear as if by magic after’ while play i ne kind of passive 
the pubhieat on in the daily papers ol their res T 1] Is a ver) mportant psvceholog. 
lution The financial committee has installed t r the irpose of education. 
shoe-shining boxes, made in our manual train A boy ants t a canvas 


i 


ng department. They have asked for and been whole self 1 nt on tl » thir 


promised mirrors for their lav: The 
oc al committee has riven severi hooks on pal this purpose or end. 


etiquette to the school library. suitable wood which will be strong 


The seeond talk was on “The well bred girl.” light; the difficulty of fastening the 1 
Half ol the time was taken to answer questions. keel and rim so as to give proper SI 
Model introduetions were given, as well as frame work; » stretching of 


methods for opening a conversation, greetings he tramework i to leave no 
and good-byes. The girls exhibited a lively problems of weight and balan 
interest and have been coming to me ever since others confront him. In order 
with personal problems of social behavior. these obstacles an expenditure ot 
Sick girls come to me and are either sent effort is required. All his aectiviti 
home or tucked up on a comfortable couch, ed towards the end, namely, 
often for a nap, and so miss but one class. canoe Which claims his undivided 
Through the day I have conferences with girls attention. 
and make an effort to understand and help in In work we have a conflict of ri 
their various problems, be it failure in class purposes. The boy starts to build 
work or a lack of social adjustment. The new but this desire for the canoe soon « 
girl in sehool is my particular charge until she conflict with a desire to take a trip to 
gets aequainted At this point another kind of effort 
My greatest difficulty has been in arranging from that involved in play and pass 
a program that would not interfere too much tion, is called for in order to adjust 
with the regular school work. | thoroughly be flict of rival ends. The effort involved 
lieve in the value of the work of a dean for both in removing obstacles, means a high deg 
junior and senior high schools. You may eal] interest and concentration; while th 
the position dean or adviser as you choose. In effort involved in work, in holding a 
my heart I call it “school mother.” purpose throughout a course of action, 
Lavra YARNALL WARREN that we have active attention and th 
EL Paso, Texas, High ScHoo. and concentration are not sufficient to pr 
f the conflict of rival ends. Hence 
arises for this second type of effort. 
DISCUSSION effort serves its purpose if it eliminates 
PLAY AND WORK conflict and brings about a proper adjust: 
THERE is a psychological and economic dis- Then we have a high degree of interest, 
tinction between play and work. Psyeholog- attention becomes passive, the work atti! 
ically play is not aimlessness, momentary activ- turns to play attitude and the effort disapp: 
itv, idle excitement or mere amusement; nor is This transformation from active atten 
work uncongenial labor. Both play and work passive, from work to play, means that o 
involve ends and the selection of means to ac- or purpose has undergone a change. T 
complish ends. Playing is not just doing liberate enlargement of the situation a1 


something, but rather trying to accomplish an of considerations work attitude 


end, which embodies the self, because the ae There are two kinds of work att 
tivity furnishes an opportunity for the expres- types of enlargement. One ineludes 
sion of individual impulses and tendencies. In foreseeable consequences, an analysis 0! 
play there is no conflict of ends but of means; various facts which have a bearing on the « 
while in work there is a conflict of ends as well  flicts of interests or ends. There is an int 


as means. Work involves active attention vent reflection, the whole field is carefull 
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the lencies the schools to-day, one emphasi 


is given to all a 
the econfhiet ot 


The other type ot enlarge i virt mn 
single standard or principle, sake; the other stressing “soft pedagog 
ract duty—chureh, state, ete. This child doing only what he likes to do 
nd contormity, while the other type to the old disciplinary conception of edu 
telligent behavior. This does not it made little difference whether the 
standards of conduct are set aside, appreciated the value of 
“1510n 1s not made exclusively not: even if he not like it, it was good 
one set ot considerations. { him. The new “soft pedagogy,” while em 
be, as we sometimes say, a higher hasizing immediate pleasures, has tended 
eher obedience. It is just because obseure the necessity of a feeling of worth 
of values. The former tendeney em 


made to practice obedience or loy a sense 
blind eontormity and subservience, 


the interests that have a claim upon phasizes 


e child a creature ot 


a struggle and a need of re the ls * makes th 
The struggle is evidence fanev. There need not nece 
to a variety of claims.™! a conflict here It is impossible 


} ; , 
acti withou ome ntere 


ool should aim to develop the work eall forth an 
vhich sees a thing through when a Duty simply substitutes remote inter 

ends appear, tor this Is rational mmediate ones, and thus ealls for 
t or intelligent behavior 


It may be necessary to resort to com 
is lmited experience can no 


punishment to bring about this atti 
ever, compulsion should lead to a appreciate remote interests; therefore 
n which the compulsion is no longer necessary that the materials first presented 
Every one requires compulsion to shall develop from his childish sense of value 
less degree since we do not always Sut as he grows and develops it is foolish to 
i 


1 eould 


re we leap.” That is, we rever to treat him if he 
possibility tinguisn between 


analyze and study all the relevant 
l \ 


situation before we respond. The mmediate and somewhat remote 


n must train the individual in a sense a matter of fact, his real growth and develop 


ment will depend upon his appre ation ol 


which means an application of intelli ( 
the affairs of life and not abstract mote interests. 

Effort for the sake ot The failure to « 
When the external ests or ends, in so far as thei 
s fundamentally unintelligen 


ts own sake. nsid the conflict 
ints to nothing. meaning is a 


s removed the child’s attention cen cessible to us, 
T r imaginatively into situations ¢ 


hat interests him. Effort as shee: us the 
, such as a person blindly pushing against an attitude to be cultivated and ne 
ele, is unintelligent behavior. Effort left to chanes The school must theretore ce 
more thoughtful considera ve lop a “preterence for cons dering imagina 


tively and sympathetically all 
conduct Without 


mulating a 
f the end, a clear recognition of the pur the interest 
has real educational value and signifi that may be affected by ow 
It the effort fails to open up and en this attitude 


ot the essent al rightne 


of mind there can be no adeq late 


Mm 


e situation we soon develop a strong assurance 

for it and effort in the same direction duet.””! 

s more diftieult. Effort is of no value The school must make it possible 
vets results. When the teacher re play attitude to grow naturally into 


certain tasks it is her problem to pre attitude. There must be an ¢ 


them so that the learner feels a vital need range of considerations from imme 


hem. t remote ones 


are apparently two conflicting ten 
TEACHERS 


H.: ‘* Fundamental! 
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PARTIES AS PROJECTS IN INSTRUCTION IN tee should be nominal not to exceed t 
HIGH SCHOOLS or fifty cents a person. Under 1 


TEACHERS sometimes regard high school par should money be taken from the treas 


Ww ClTre 


ties as events to be avoided if possible or to be organization to defray party expenses 
endured of necessity. Too often the faculty bona fide members of the student bod 
sponsors of classes and clubs assume the entire — be allowed to attend school parties 
responsibility for such affairs because it is less ber of parties given each vear by an 
vexatious to them to arrange the details person tion should be limited. All freshn 
ally than it is to restrain or compromise with sophomore class parties should be 

the ideas of the pupils. On the other hand, daytime. One evening party a vea 


pupils are at times allowed to manage their own juniors and two for the seniors is a 


social affairs without guidance so that the posi- bution. Each elub might be permitt 


tive instruction given in the class room is either two evening parties a vear. 
neutralized or superseded by the consequences of Sponsors should not entertain t! 
inexperience and carelessness. Too frequentl party unless it is desired by a major 
the el: wills resulting from a difference members of the organization. A com 
in ideas and viewpoints gives the pupils the im at least five members should then be app 
pression that the teachers are not in sympathy by the president to confer with tf 
with their desire for a good time. Parties have committee on parties. The chief 
no place in a school unless they eontribute pos faculty committee is to control 
itively to the growth of the pupils. This can be given DY the school. The method of ex 
accomplished only when the pupils and the this control is the all-important facto 
teachers cooperate toward this end. suceess of the plan. Members of t! 
A party can be managed so that it is in real committee should take care not 
ity a project in instruction. Indeed the project their personal views on the subject of 
method can be used more effectively in extra unless the pupils ask them to. The 
curricular activities than in the class room. The not the problem of the faculty com 
project method presupposes four lines of pupil belongs to the pupils. Ideas may be 
activity. First the party must be initiated much more successfully through the « 
or accepted by them. It must then be method than through that of the leet 
projected, organized and finally evaluated by harangue. Well-chosen, carefully word 
them tions will stimulate the pupils to 
Parties may be supervised direetly by the their own problems. 
faculty sponsors of the various activities. It is At the first joint meeting of the 
feasible, however, for the principal to appoint  mittees the following questions would 
a faculty committee on parties. Legal regula- arise: What date have vou selected 
tion and constructive action should be the slo- party? Is it an open date? What 
gan of such a committee. First it should pub- party do you want? Do all of your m 
lish a set of rules to govern all student parties. danee? If not, what entertainment 
Although these rules would be determined provide for them? What provision 
largely by local conditions, the following are make for music? Will it be feasible for 
suggested: All parties sponsored by the school confer with the orchestra leader and ma 
should be held on Friday or Saturday in the own selection of music? What older 
school building. There should be a stated num- are you planning to invite? What arra: 
ber of parent and faculty chaperones at each can you make to call for them and tak 
party. Young people should understand that home? Considering the probable cost 
chaperones are not required because they are  orations, musie and refreshments and 
needed but because it is customary and in good ber who will attend, can the expense 
form. All school parties should close at a within the permitted assessment? If not, 
stated time which should be well advertised in could you economize? What plans 
the community. All expenses of the party made to leave the room in good condit 


should be borne by those participating and the lowing the party? Such questions 
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ipel the pupils to think and to say ex that there can be no 
at they want. They will encourag: rules and traditions. T he reputation 
ty and novelty. honor of the school are safeguarded. Patro: 


member of the student committee should and pupils appreciate the cooperation of the 
ened some definite problem to investigate administration and of the faculty in their etio 
port upon at the next meeting. At the to provide parties which are socially correct 


eeting of the two committees the faculty Gertrcpe Jox 
I : HicH Scuoo! 

tee should not reject anything within LIncoux Hic _ 

: ; LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

that is suggested by the pupils. If there 


mbling block in the plans as presented 


ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS 


pils will come upon it while they are , . 
. ARE the hvsieally fit—our bovs and 
ting their investigations. Neither should 7 Py my = = oo ¢ 
Draft statistics during the war showed 


ilty committee consent to the party un 


second meeting of the two committees —s number of oe —oe 
ach pupil reports upon his assignment. that was one owas, 
more definite plans can be made and varus calle ' Mar 
assigned. At the second meeting the last November. Phe ph) 
1 of the kind of dancing and conduct to nee =m qe The 
rated should be presented to the pupils one following resolution togeth 
suld be made to feel that the responsi RESOLVED, th : ference 
s theirs, that the chaperones are guests promotion of t 


police on special duty. It is the prov- nd girls 
the party committee to act as a floor Why should a man power conte 
ittee and to speak to any one who is not record approving badge tests? Because 
cting himself properly, with the under-  letie badge tests are tests of physical efficie: 
that the chaperones will assist if and their wide use in schools, on playground 
essary. and in camps means physically fit boys and 
\fter the party the pupil committee should throughout the nation. Sehools, Ame 
illed together to evaluate their work. How gion posts, Rotary ¢ lubs, Parent-Teas 
the party go? Did the guests enjoy them ciations, Y. M. C. A.’s and other agen 
s? Were the music, the dancing, the con sor the tests and make the award 
t, satisfactory? Are all the bills paid? Have The badge test gets hold of 
any suggestions to make for the guidance who needs physical awakenin 


J 


ture committees? If all matters have been one, the bashful lad or lass w 


atisfactorily the pupil committee may “ige of the crowd and 


lacks 
be dismissed. into the game. Besides the test 
ecord of every party held in the sehool 1 dangers of highlv specialized 
be kept on file by the secretary he petition. You can put 
ty committee. This should inelude the competitive basis if vo 
id nature of the party, the number pres obliged to. 
the names of the pupil committee and ot The tests are arranged u 
chaperones, the cost and remarks. more diffieult than its predecesso! 
len a party is treated as a project it is ing the first test, the boy and 
pil-initiated, pupil-conducted and pupil-eval them the higher goal of 
The committee receives training in the ond and third more 
is aspects of working out a social affair. spired to so trai 
cessful party requires careful considera quality. 
If the party has not been a success the Athletic badge 
on must be analyzed and the reasons as circulation by 
ned Association 


faculty committee on parties serves to 13,000 


i } y ' 
e the social aflairs ot the sel 


] ‘ 
lOO! ~() more ad 
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were revised by a committee of experts and now 
include a wider choice of events than formerly. 
They have the merit of being so simple that 
they can be conducted anywhere, in an isolated 
country district as well as in a city. Sample 
copies may be secured by writing the national 
headquarters of the Playground and Recreation 
\ssociation of America at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. They are sold for five cents a 
copy and for two dollars and a half tor one 
hundred copies. Artistie bronze badges tor 
those who pass the test are supplied for twenty 
cents each. 

What are the results of the badge tests? 
Boys and girls are given opportunity to meas- 
ure their physical development by definite 
standards and to see whether they ean elass 
themselves among the physically fit of their 
own age. In a Kansas town, the school board 
introduced the tests last vear for the first time. 
Two hundred and twenty-three proud children 
passed the tests and were awarded badges. One 
ot the teachers succeeded in passing her entire 
school through her thorough and untiring coach- 
ing. The result is increased physical efficieney 
among the boys and girls and a great’ stimulus 
to wholesome training and athletics in the com- 
munity. 

Modern life to-day puts a heavy strain upon 
the physical and nervous vitality of men and 
women. If the physical stamina of America 
is to meet the demands made upon it, our boys 
and girls must be physically sound. Weak- 
nesses must be detected early and physical 
training of a suitable kind begun. Badge tests 


are playing an important part in building up 
sturdy Americans for the future. 


WEAVER PANGBURN 


QUOTATIONS 
THE DISMISSAL OF DR. FINEGAN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S loss in the dismissal of Dr. 
Finegan as superintendent of public instruction 
for the circumstances attending his sever- 
ance from the state’s service amount to a dis- 
missal by the governor—will be the gain of 
some other commonwealth or edueational insti- 
tution. For Dr. Finegan leaves with a prestige 
greatly enhanced not only by his refusal to ae- 


cept a reappointment on terms that violate the 


plain intent of the constitution but by 
traordinary and spontaneous manifesta! 
confidence and regard from educators a: 
the progressive citizenship of this ar 
states that was inspired by the prospect 
break in his relations with the public 
system of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Finegan emerges from the confi 
will with Governor Pinchot with a heig 
reputation for firm adherence to the best 
of professional honor and propriety. 
unthinkable that he would have been w 
make his continued tenure contingent 
bargain with the governor which he regar 
unlawful or that his opinion and judg 
upon the technical problems of education, at 
his long experience, should be subordinat 
the views of a governor without any exp: 
whatever in public school work and making 
pretense ot personal knowledge of the s) 
And in this connection it will not escape att 
tion that the acceptance of the vacant pos 
on the terms that were offered to and reject 
by Dr. Finegan will be taken as a measu 
the character and fitness of any one sek 
by Governor Pinchot for superintendent 
public instruction pending the personal st 
which he proposes to make. For no ter 
rary appointment to this office can be 
without some such prior bargain witl 
eumbent willing to subject his tenur 
governor’s will at some future time. 

It is profoundly disturbing to the frie: 
progressive education to find Governor Pine! 
amenable in this matter to the counsels ot 
reactionary element notoriously opposed 


policies which have lifted the state fron 


low position in education and to that sectior 


of the population which was most active ir 
opposition to his eandidacy. The govern 
refusal to listen to his own educational a 
ers and to the other disinterested experts \ 
verdict on the school policies and administ 
tion has been unanimously favorable is inexp 
cable on any other theory than that the sepa: 
tion of Dr. Finegan from the service ot 
state was predetermined. Governor P 
could far better have afforded to reach by 


means the result he desired than by a propos 


which sets a dangerous precedent and sub) 


the publie schools to the changing currents 





will or of political pressure or ex 
removal of the strong guiding hand 
under whose direction the great edu 
vivance ot the last four years has been 


the school svstem of the state : 


nto confusion and uncertainty. Where 


and enthusiasm existed there will 


tv and doubt. Under the existing con 
is extremely uncertain where the gov 
find a man big enough to take the 
eanwhile, the system must get along as 
second-rate substitute who 
not have been thought of as a suecessor 
Finegan by any one conversant with 
tional progress or sincerely desirous that 
andard of service developed during Dr. 
‘’s incumbeney shall be maintained and 
still higher. 
this whole matter 
rreat disappointment, the first conspicuous 


At a 


e is triumphant over the enemies of good 


erovernor’s course in 


ot his 


administration. moment 


rnment in the legislature, it is a great 
at he has permitted the enemies of true 

education to mislead him into the 
a course which promises ill for the 
he state and for the well-being of 
Philadelphia 


school svstem. The 


r 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
ICATIONAL GUIDANCE IN UNIVERSITIES 
one universities are 
nlike The 


being continually bled by the unguided and 


important respect 


business organizations. latter 
epared nomadic laborer while the former 
nteeted by too large a number of flounders, 
nkers and ne’er-do-wells. These misfits are 
ensive adjuncts to any institution and to 
ety taken as a whole. Their effect upon the 
rale of the group in which they move is per 
ips not the least important factor to be con- 
red. 
there is also an important corresponding 
flerence between institutions of higher learn- 
g and For 


ears industrial coneerns have recognized the 


commercial enterprises. some 


importance of reducing labor turnover and one 


placem« nt 
very tat 
the suc 


look very 


most ul 


ity le 
promising programs 


man studen sll i mii 


operat 


only two 


experimenta 


more 


hat the problem is 


Imaginary and that is applicable tl 


rouchout 


the entire l he tollowing data are | 


sented. collectec 


tutions 
registrars. 


’ 
institutions to whom | . I nqguiry 


sent were unable to furnish the intormation 


asked for is a very good indication that the 


whole field of vocational guidance in universitl 
vin one. 


» waste rep) quite appalling 


educating th 


The per capita cost 


ten per cent. 


been large, 


that they 
fact that 


of student iat are aropped has 


+ ‘ 
LO sa 


me and mone 


mitted is 
vocational 


trom the 


“droppe ig 


from Harvard 


igure a pel 


past 
capita cost ol elementary and hig 


school education at $1,000, we find that 3170, 


OOU of pubic money has peen invested in tail 


ures. Of course, thi l not entirely wast 


no more than money invested in a piece 


machinery Dbuut fol 


some spe fic purpose that 


won't do the asted—the machine can 


' 
scrapped: 
It may not be business of the 


; 


to assume the responsibility of guid 
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of freshman students 


tv students com 
tnose that have sue 


+ _ +7 
running the gauntle 


our select ve 


+ +] 


t the time the questionnaire wa 
decided upon me venty two per cent. oi the women 


hte-career. hree per cent. of the men had d 


Unfortunately t! questionnaire was submit- their vocations. These fi 4 


ted so late 1 spring term of 1922 that surprising when one considers the n 


practically all « itions from the class had Of these people. If we were dealing 


taken place so that it was impossible to de- school boys and girls, such a eondi 


termine the correlation between those dropped he expected. Some of the reasons 
and those lacking a definite educational ob- lack of a definite objective are given 
ive. Don "t know what I ean do best 

There were 111 women and 107 men who an- a pS a nani a hen Tygon _ 

swered the questionnaire, having a median age (Can’t choose between 2 or 

if 19.49 for the former and 19.8 for the latter. Unable to decide 

Must sample them all, then choose 

Not advanced enough (18 vears 

sixteen to thirty-three, respectively. Haven’t found anything to my liking 


o Careers 


The range was from sixteen to twenty-nine and 


Sixty per cent. of the men and eighty-eight If it has been assumed that 


univers 
per cent. of the women were born and reared in dents are mature enough and well enou 


towns or cities. The reason for the small rural formed with respect to vocational oppo 
representation is undoubtedly the lack of stand- ‘ties and the training and aptitudes necessa 


ard high schools in the rural part of the state, success to make an intelligent choice of 





hout guidanee or o lentation, tl 


Hest tself, to wit: What proportion ot 


confirm such an assumption so tat of guidance now encountere: Mo 


Universit students would have beer 
it appears th 
at other in tem wher 
naication that 
versity with hazy 
nities and of the special apti 
success In given prolessions 
fact that almost forty per ce 
n students in the college 
ere dropped during 
manently or were transfer 
the university. 
one possible explanation 
te condition may be tound whe 
reasons given tor choice ol 
III shows the relative weight 
ies had in shaping the selection otf 


men and women in the Lreshman 


Heen Car 
he studen 


themselves 


ficult to sa 


. adance program 
Lions are cenosen 
schools of t 
parents, or at 
on of friends, or even through the coun 


teachers who have had no training in 


nal guidance, there is grave dane 
’ a course in vocational guidance an 
fond hopes or ot hopelessly diverting : 
. [t would not be the purpose of 


se natural bents. University professors 


to suppress changes, but to fost 
’ exception, for in their zeal to secure ; 
: he individual aptitude 

students, thev are heedless of the card . | 1 

' ed, sut surely 
rinciples upon which vocational guidance 
ipon and ma 

ed. Only an experienced counselor can 
1 ~ : : . vei t only woul the 

ally weigh each case and advise accord 


would simplify 


ration tangles. In this connection 
another question that present 

idy might profitably be made to 
for some of tl ident the number and nature ol 


ilitation trainees. it uring other years 
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course th the attendant loss of time 

The resul 
that 
pe. 


and 


the questionnaire also showed 


per cent. of the men and nine 


cent. of women had both an immediate 


a remote objective toward which thev were 
the 


nature of these objectives are interesting 


working Some of answers with respect 


to the 
Money, 


Engineer, and then an architect 


then experimental work. 


Westinghouse employee, and then own m wn 
business. 
W ork for 


farm 


father awhile, and then take over the 


Smith-Hughes teaching, and then own 


farm. 


own my 


famous geologist. 


Preparat yn and then a 


It is evident that even among those 


students 


quite 


who have made no definite choice of 
eareer, there is no well directed effort on thei 
The last question in 


“What 


in the choice of 


to find themselves. 


part 
the doing 


To 


the great majority answered “nothing” and 


questionnaire Was, are you 


now to aid you a career?” 


ils, 


that other answers showed 


plainly enough that they were entirely at sea 


those attempted 
as to how to proceed to enlighten themselves 
on this subject 

One the 


brought forth in this study is the difference of 


ot outstanding points of interest 


reaction to various stimuli shown by men and 


women. For instance, the positive response to 


the wishes of parents in the choice of a vocation 


sixteen cent. greater for the women 


the 


fact 


Was 
than 


per 
I 


for men. Of even greater significance 


is the that practically twenty-eight per 


cent. more men than women made decisions on 
ol 
Again 
had 
regard to their voeational choice and three per 


had 


choice, bearing out the saying that women are 


the basis recognized aptitudes tor specific 


callings. eleven per cent. more men 


than women made definite decisions with 


cent. more women than men made a re 


particularly apt at changing their minds. 


One eannot resist speculating a bit here as 
to the possible explanation for the diserepan- 
cies of sex noted. There is evidenced through- 
out a lack of careful self-analysis and definite 
decisions on the part of the women students 
Their to 


swayed than the men’s. It would seem to indi- 


judgment seems be more readily 


cate less concern on the part of the gentler sex 


to their voeational careers. Either con- 


as 


choose , tor in the last ana 


Cupid solve 


will 


el! that there = 


‘ough graduatior other 


assistance should be 


rendered in 


to the best advantage. Only a 


half-hearted attempt is made at 


time to do anything along this line 


the commercial organizations mav be 


in point of efficiency. 
sales department 
cess of any industrial enterprise. 
ot 


by the demand of the 


through this department. our un 


prodauet 


have diffieulty in selling their 


the writing on the wa 


(1) Eithe 


reasons : 


this vexing problem for 


A proficient and eff 


ect 


is basic to the eonti ied 
The 


he product produced is determined ent 


publie as refle 


product is not filling the needs or deman 


ol 


IS an overproduction 


training 


, 
because 


the 
there 


publie poor 


In 


some 


with a correspondit ¢ dearth in other 


(3) the market has not been develope: 


and industries needing 


women with college preparation a1 


touch with t! and 


lem 


irst two pow s seem to be most 


recent inves! 


Asso 


I> 
heseareh 


se problems prop 


longs to the vocational guidance depa 


the university. 
ol 


wel the amount 


much 


job seeker 


LO 


vocational counselor might be of muc! 
and women 
that 


closely with their chosen work. 


college men 


assisting 


summer employment would 


Only 


cent. of the men and four per cen 
4 


women students of the University of A 


licated that their 


lin 


less closely related to their chosen oc: 
M. R. 
ARKANSAS 


and Public 
Association, 


School Relat 
New York 


1 Industrial 
Personnel 


has had, it seems that here aga 


And since employers atta 


experience 


summer work was mo 








